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A GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM By 


IN ACTION 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT! 


THE prevalent emphasis upon departmentalized col- 
lege training as a method and specialized education 
as an objective came to the fore in America only 
toward the end of the last century. With the estab- 
lishment of graduate schools (1876 on), undergrad- 
uate work began to follow the lines of cleavage indi- 
cated by the requirements of highly specialized grad- 
uate training. Imitating this pattern, undergraduate 
courses underwent a sudden fission, as in a chain 
reaction, as if these were mechanically replaceable 
parts for a machine on an assembly line.? 

The system has worked well enough to turn out 
competent specialists, men and women who somehow 
discovered a field of concentration well suited to their 
talents, and in which many of them have made sig- 
nificant contributions. The prevalence, however, of 
otherwise “uninformed engineers,” “barbarian chem- 
ists,” social scientists “ignorant of the world of sci- 


1 Prepared with the collaboration of Professors G. Nor- 
man Eddy, social science; Willis Wager, English and 
literature; Ernest Walston, guidance; Wesley N. Tiffney, 
science; and Elinor Day, librarian. 

2 At the University of Minnesota in 1932, for example, 
there were over 600 courses open to freshmen. 
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ence,” “single-tracked professors and business execu- 
tives,” and the corresponding absence of the broadly 
informed and socially intelligent leader in education, 
science, industry, and government, has been all too 
obvious. 

Because of a growing realization of these conspicu- 
ous deficiencies, there is a current reaction against 
early specialization. More and more colleges are tailor- 
ing some sort of preliminary or concomitant general- 
education program as a supplement to specialized 
training to serve the intellectual needs and to provide 
those social, ethical, and aesthetic values requisite to 
leadership in a democracy. It is a revolt against hap- 
hazard educational guidance and the hit-or-miss elec- 
tive system. The purpose is to bring or restore unity 
and meaning to college training. In many instances 
these general-education programs exist only as experi- 
mental groups or in committee reports. There are in 
operation, however, a number of full-fledged pro- 
grams.® 


3 These have been classified by B. Lamar Johnson in 
the Junior College Journal, October, 1946, Vol. 17, No. 2. 
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The program proposed and inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Daniel L. Marsh, through the establishment of 
Boston University’s General College, is one attempt to 
restore collegiate training to meaningful and intelli- 
gent unity. The doors of the college were opened in 
September, 1946, to 618 secondary-school graduates, 
of whom four fifths were men. 
selected on the basis of school record and scholastic- 
aptitude tests. The greater emphasis was placed on 
the latter. Using such standardized tests as the Ohio 
State, a standing at or above the 80th percentile on 
twelfth-grade norms constituted the usual minimum 
requirement. 

The faculty members were carefully selected for 
qualities essential to such a project: enthusiasm, broad 
scholarship, flexibility, willingness to co-operate, and 
teaching ability. Naturally enough, our department 
heads, as well as instructors, are all relatively young. 
Enthusiasm and capacity for hard work are essential 
to implementing a radically different program of this 
sort. 

Sinee our curriculum differs in many essentials from 
the published accounts of other ventures in general 
education, this paper is offered as a preliminary report 
of the program, as it is now being presented in its first 
year of operation at Boston University’s General 
College.* Its program differs widely from that of most 
liberal-arts or professional colleges, in which the stu- 
dent chooses his courses of study from a wide variety 
offered in many different fields. Instead, the two-year 
curriculum of the General College, followed in toto by 
all students, includes material from five broad areas 
of human interest: science, social science, English and 
literature, guidance, and history and government. 
These are taught without reference to the lines of 
demarcation which normally set off one subject from 
another. 

The aim is fusion within each of these broad fields, 
and careful integration among all fields. The subject 
matter of physics, chemistry, and biology thus is fused 
into the single course in science, and science is corre- 
lated in turn with history and government and the 
social sciences, with English, literature, and the hu- 
manities, and with guidance. 

This more natural method of presentation neither 
precludes thoroughness nor necessitates a superficial 
survey approach. Systems of knowledge are devel- 
oped rather than the acquisition of mere isolated facts 
and techniques. In contrast to the subject-matter or 
conventional approach, the purpose of general edu- 
cation is to equip the student with a wide understand- 
ing of the world about him and the social system in 
which he lives, rather than with a detailed, but more or 
less isolated, knowledge of certain particular subjects. 


4A formal and more complete account is contained in 
the General College catalogue, now in press. 


These students were - 
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As a natural corollary, emphasis is placed on the 
ability to think clearly and logically. Small confer- 
ence or section meetings, limited to twenty to twenty- 
five students, supplement lectures by the department 
head in all courses. The atmosphere is strictly in- 
formal; students seated about the table with the in- 
structor participate freely in these question and dis- 
cussion periods. 

Visual aids, demonstration, and supplementary 
mimeographed material are employed extensively, 
For example, an outline, together with reading assign- 
ments, study directives, and a glossary of technical 
terms, is distributed weekly in each course. Every 
effort is made to enliven the program and to render 
the student’s education a meaningful and vital ex- 
perience. 

After these two years of study in the general-edu- 
cation program, transfer to another college of the 
university is arranged through our guidance depart- 
ment in co-operation with the registrar of the senior 
college concerned. The placement of the student in 
a course of advanced study with junior-class standing, 
or his placement in a job, represents the culmination 
to an intensive two-year guidance program. A de- 
scription of our various fields of study follows. These 
are classified under the four courses taken by all 
freshmen. 

Social science. In organizing the social sciences at 
the General College, two fundamental facts were kept 
in mind. First, that there is a natural affiliation among 
the social sciences and, secondly, that each area of 
human knowledge contributes to the understanding of 
human relations. In a word, an effective presentation 
of the social sciences may be attained through a process 
of integration—integration internally within the social 
sciences, and history and government; and externally 
with the natural sciences, literature, and vocational 
guidance. Over the two-year period the student will 
have acquired the equivalent of 4 semester credit hours 
of anthropology, 4 hours of economies, 5 hours of psy- 
chology, and 5 hours of sociology. 

Today we are faced with the problem of preparing 
our students for living in an atomie age which is tech- 
nologically advanced but sociologically retarded in its 
knowledge and thinking. We are faced with the prob- 
lem of giving a broad training in citizenship and social 
understanding to many students who do not plan to 
specialize in any of the social sciences. To meet these 
needs we have realigned the selected subject matters 
and brought them all to bear upon given problems. 
When treating ethnie conflict, propaganda, the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his social situation, or the 
analysis of the institutions of society, the combined 
insights of the social anthropologist, the economist, the 
psychologist, and the social worker are utilized. Ma- 
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terials and textbooks from all these fields provide 
facets of interest and importance in preparing the 
student for life in the complex social order of our day. 

Perhaps the most unique and valuable feature of 
the program of the General College is the close rela- 
tionship of each of the departments to the others. In 
many conventional colleges there is an academic wall 
between the natural sciences, the social sciences, and 
literature. There is a natural relationship in the ma- 
terials covered, but, since they are not co-ordinated, the 
value of these relationships may be obscured or lost. 
Beeause of this, the student’s education tends to be 
atomistic. At the General College, however, a con- 
sistent attempt is made to present knowledge as a 
whole. To understand man as a social animal, it is 
necessary to understand the impact of biological, 
chemical, and physical forees upon his life. To under- 
stand man’s mental functioning and his psychological 
processes much insight ean be gained through a study 
of literature. To understand man’s relationship to the 
economie world, much ean be gained through a study 
of vocational guidanee. Thus the course in the social 
sciences is so organized that it is co-ordinated with 
the work in all the other departments. 

As a conerete example, the problem of heredity and 
environment is presented in a specifie chronological 
order. To understand the social and psychological 
implieations of this subject presupposes a knowledge 
of the units of heredity—chromosomes and genes—and 
some acquaintance with such principles as Mendel’s 
law. In the General College the biological foundation 
for this study is laid down in the natural-science de- 
partment. This is followed by a series of closely syn- 
chronized lectures in the social-science department in 
which the human and social implications of the subject 
are discussed. At this point, the department of guid- 
ance is concerned with treating the subject from the 
point of special abilities and aptitudes in the voca- 
tional sphere. The English department also correlates 
its assigned readings with the topic from a wealth of 
related material. 

This attitude of helpful co-ordination and the 
method of close correlation among all divisions of the 
General College have proved mutually beneficial to the 
instruetor and the student. Students benefit from the 
elimination of both the overlapping in material and 
the gaps in knowledge which are a common result of 
the academic isolation of the various disciplines. The 
student is given a thorough background from related 
subjects wherever this preparation is necessary or 
helpful. And the instruetor is saved from excursions 
into other fields for which his training and experience 
have not prepared him to speak as an authority. But, 
above all, this method of integration is effective in 
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enriching the curriculum and in broadening the stu- 
dent’s knowledge and understanding. 

Science. “Science” is presented in a two-year pro- 
gram taking its material from the fields of biology, 
geology, astronomy, chemistry, and physics. This 
course is treated as a unit of two years’ duration and 
is not divisible into sections or fields of science (such 
as biology, chemistry, ete.), since such divisions are 
regarded as artificial and misleading to the beginning 
student, however useful for research purposes. The 
aim is to demonstrate the mutual dependence of the 
basic phenomena in all fields of science. 

The superficiality inherent in the shorter type of 
survey course is eliminated by the nearly 300 hours 
of lecture and discussion periods in the two-year plan. 
Since the presentation of material is sound, with no 
sacrifice of thoroughness, the course may be used as 
a basis for advanced study in any one of these fields 
of science. However, it is not designed primarily for 
the student who plans to concentrate in one of the 
sciences. Since the usual formal laboratory exercises 
have been supplanted largely by demonstrations, it is 
advisable for the student contemplating advanced sci- 
entific study to take a supplementary summer labora- 
tory course in his field of primary interest, in order 
to develop the fundamental laboratory techniques re- 
quired. 

The purpose of the course is to give a clear under- 
standing of the achievements of the principal sciences, 
to demonstrate the relationship between the laws of 
science and the world of nature, and to promote a 
thorough understanding of the scientifie method in 
order to show how scientific development has made 
for cultural progress and growth. The method of 
presentation is planned not only to make the student 
familiar with the fundamental principles of each sci- 
ence but also, by acquainting him with the role of 
science in the modern world, to provide that scientific 
understanding essential to a liberal education. As a 
result, this course does not stand by itself in a vacuum 
but is thoroughly integrated with the fields of litera- 
ture, English, social sciences, psychology, economics, 
history, government, and the guidance program. 

An example of internal fusion of the parts of sci- 
ence and external integration with the other subjects 
may illustrate the point. The nervous system and 
sense organs are developed in lecture in the manner 
usual to biology; superimposed on the discussion of 
the function of eye or ear, however, are the principles 
of opties, light, wave length, and sound which must be 
covered if the student is to achieve a full understand- 
ing of the subject. Further, function of ear and eye 
naturally lead into the psychology of sensation and 
sensory perception. A similar ease of integration may 
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be seen in the study of the structure and function of 
cells. This requires a knowledge of chemical solutions 
and of the gas laws of physics. Again, the subject 
leads to the study of inheritance from a biological, 
sociological, and psychological point of view. In like 
manner, the science courses are integrated with those 
of English, the social sciences, and the guidance in- 
struction. The student, in short, may consider science 
to be an integral part of that single course which is 
the General College program. 

While the fields of biology, physies, chemistry, and 
geology are included, it should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that because of the integration involved in a 
general-education course, these subjects are not taught 
in an end-to-end fashion. They are reorganized so 
that material is introduced where it may best illustrate 
a point or effectively develop a subject of study. Ap- 
proximate semester-hour ratings are as follows: bio- 
logical topies, 5 credit hours; geological topics, 3 credit 
hours; chemical topics, 5 credit hours; physical topics, 
5 eredit hours. This adds up to 18 semester-hour 
credits in the science course. 

Remedial mathematics. In a course of study to be 
adapted to the individual needs, remedial mathematics 
_is a necessity for many secondary-school graduates. 

Mathematies, like languages, suffers greatly from dis- 
use. This factor has been borne out almost distress- 
ingly by veterans’ scores on a relatively simple stand- 
ardized test and on a survey of some 10,000 high-school 
seniors. Despite the fact that the I.Q.’s and the read- 
ing-comprehension scores of General College students 
were above the norms for colleges of liberal arts, the 
results of mathematics tests disclosed serious weak- 
nesses and indicated quite clearly that many of our 
students needed a remedial program. The program 
thus aims at attainment of sufficient proficiency for all 
students in this tool subject. The course is given with- 
out credit. 

English. The course in English offers the student 
basie experience in writing as a tool for his use in 
satisfying the demands that will be made of him 
through other courses and in his later life. It also 
orients him toward recent and contemporary litera- 
ture, thus widening his understanding of the world 
about him and giving him a body of vicarious experi- 
ence that his entire college study will illuminate. To 
deepen that understanding of himself and his world, 
the course culminates in a survey of English and 
American literature, bringing into relation with it the 
parallel artistic, scientific, philosophical, and historical 
developments that make this record of human experi- 
ence understandable and valuable to the student in 
facing the world in which he lives. 

Since the training in English (both written and 
oral) extends continuously over two years and is at all 
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times more inclusive than the usual freshman apj 
sophomore instruction in English, it should be thought 
of as roughly equivalent to the following subjects jy 
terms of semester hours: English composition (writ. 
ing), 6 credit hours; speech, 2 credit hours; American 
literature, 4 credit hours; English literature, 4 credit 
hours; Continental literature, 2 credit hours. This 
adds up to 18 semester-hour eredits in the English 
course. The correlation between literature and the 
other arts should give the student an understanding 
at least equivalent to that gained from an introduetory 
course in the humanities. 

In the English program the work during the firs 
year prepares the student for the kind of writing and 
speaking that will be required of him throughout his 
college career and in ordinary life situations. It als 
gives him some understanding of recent and conten. 
porary literature, particularly as it reveals psycho 
logical and sociological problems which he himself may 
well encounter in life. During the first year there 
are three hours of lecture and two hours of discus. 
sion-section meeting. The second year, like the first, 
also stresses composition, giving greater scope for 
creative and critical writing. Lectures and assigned 
readings present a thorough survey of English and 
American literature. In the second year there are 
to be two hours of lecture and two hours of section 
(discussion) meetings weekly. 

Since everything that the student writes or says is 
part of his performance in “English,” the English de- 


partment reads and considers all of his writing—from 


any course—as English work. In this manner, men- 
bers of the department thus read and criticize the 
students’ reports and written assignments—including 
essay-type examinations from social science, guidance, 
history, and government, and natural science, as well 
as the assignments made directly in the English course. 
Students of the General College quickly become aware 
of the importance of clear, intelligent, sound writing 
as part of life. 

The General College student also quickly becomes 
aware of the connection between literature and human 
experience. Before writing his autobiography, for in- 
stance, which becomes part of the basis for his inter- 
view with the guidance department, he reads widely 
in autobiographical literature, in the form of essays, 
poetry, and fiction. 
understanding physiological disturbances in the hv- 
man body, for instance, and after learning of the types 
of neurosis, the student reads material from Flaubert, 
Lawrence, De Maupassant, Mather, Rolland, Shakes- 
peare, Browning, and Maugham that illustrates neur- 
otie behavior. Or, similarly, after learning basie mate- 
rial relating to the psychoses, he reads Willa Cather’: 
“Paul’s Case,” a passage from Clifford Beers’s “A 
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Mind that Found Itself,” Browning’s “Porphyria’s 
Lover,” Garcia Villa’s “The Son of Rizal,” and a sec- 
tion from Dostoievsky’s “The Brothers Karamazov.” 
When the student has studied the geological problems 
of soil erosion and the sociological problems of the 
migrant worker, he reads such books as Steinbeck’s 
“The Grapes of Wrath” with much more understand- 
ing than he would otherwise have done. Throughout, 
the work in English is integrated with science, social 
science, guidance, and history through such subjects 
as the “principles of inheritance,” social institutions, 
economie and social problems of unemployment, the 
industrial revolution, agrarian vs. industrial, economic, 
and social organizations. The combined emphasis 
placed on each project by the collaboration among all 


} of the departments results in the student’s turning in 


work of intense purpose and sound scholarship. 

Guidance. Guidance is a primary function of the 
General College program. It has been found in nu- 
merous studies that students, when left to their own 
resources, tend to choose a vocation from a very lim- 
ited range of possibilities, usually only from the 
higher professional levels which happen to be known 
to them. Our guidance program concerns itself with 
assisting individuals to determine, analyze, and under- 
stand their interests, aptitudes, abilities, limitations, 
opportunities, and needs; and with making available 
occupational information which will help them to 
make wise vocational choices and decisions. This is 
accomplished through the following guidance services: 

l. Group Guidance. Sections of twenty-five stu- 
dents meet once a week (one-hour eredit) for the dis- 
eussion of topics having common value for all stu- 
dents. This instruction provides a background of 
information which facilitates individual counseling. 

During the first semester, emphasis is placed upon 
personal analysis of the individual’s interests and 
abilities. In the first class meetings orientation of the 
student to the concept of general education at the 
college level is provided as well as certain personal 
necessities such as good study habits and effective use 
of the library. Methods of self-analysis are developed, 
both subjective and objective types of measurement 
being used. 

A gradual shift from personal analysis to a study 
of the individual’s relations with others is acecom- 
plished by transferring attention from the measure- 
ment of abilities and aptitudes to the consideration 
of attitudes as they concern occupations and occupa- 
tional choices. Class discussions, at this point, include 
such topies as the classification of workers, oceupa- 
tional trends, job analyses, and the organization of 
workers, as well as detailed study of the various oceu- 
pations. Guidance in the first semester of the second 
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year will be individualized. More definite vocational 
plans may now be made in terms of the individual’s 
needs and abilities, since the first year’s work provides 
a sound foundation on which to build. Group semi- 
nars will be planned around specific interest areas so 
that students with common interests may come to- 
gether for the discussion of pertinent topics of par- 
ticular concern to them. 

2. Individual Counseling. Interviews are scheduled 
by counselors at critical points of choice. Additional 
interview appointments may be made by students when 
they need assistance. Three full-time counselors are 
assigned to this work during this first year. Indi- 
vidual counseling is the heart of the program, since it 
provides an opportunity for more careful appraisal 
and planning. Through it the student becomes known 
as an individual rather than as a member of a group. 

3. Objective Testing. Students are given a battery 
of tests shortly after formal application for admission, 
ineluding aptitude tests and interest inventories. Re- 
sults are used for admission purposes and also as a 
means of discovering those individuals who will need 
remedial work in English and mathematies. 

Other features of the program include field trips, 
interviews with men and women who have achieved 
suceess in various fields, panel discussions of occupa- 
tional problems, and guest speakers who are well 
qualified, through training and experience, to discuss 
oceupational interest areas with seminar groups. 

The General Education program is particularly well 
adapted to the requirements of an effective guidance 
program. The work of other departments provides 
an unusual setting. A wide range of subjects permits 
a student to experience an extensive academic tryout 
before committing himself to a vocational choice or a 
course of advanced study, and helps to reveal, create, 
and stimulate interest in these fields. To take full 
advantage of their possibilities the guidance program 
is earefully integrated with other areas of study so 
that it may build upon knowledge and skills developed 
by them. Joint projects, such as the writing of an 
autobiography, have value both in English and guid- 
anee. Every opportunity is grasped to make materials 
more meaningful through a concerted approach to 
them from these various areas. 

The General College Library. The library occupies 
a central position in the curricular program of the 
General College. In aceordance with the theory of 
general education each course of study necessitates 
the use of many books and other resources for learn- 
ing. Because of the integrated nature and unique 
presentation of the courses, no single set of textbooks 
is entirely suitable or satisfactory. The conventional 
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survey texts hardly scratch the surface of the material 
which is given. In place of textbooks, the library 
stocks a large number of copies of each required book. 

As many as one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
copies of some titles are on hand to fill the demand 
for a given assignment. The closest co-operation is 
maintained between the faculty and the librarian in 
all phases of the program. By way of orientation, 
a short course in the use of the library is given. 
Techniques of library usage are acquired early in the 
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college program, so that the student may free himself 
from the relative bondage of a single textbook. 

Conclusion. Our program represents a whole. 
hearted effort to break down departmental barriers 
and through integration to demonstrate, early in the 
student’s career, the essential interdependence of lj 
knowledge. With man as the central figure, his nature, 
his culture, and his values are explored concomitantly 
through natural science, social science, English, and 
literature. 





SCIENCE IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

In the movement, which is not confined to this coun- 
try, to provide a common general education for all 
in order to offset the trend toward narrow specializa- 
tion, the most difficult task is to discover what each 
area of learning can contribute toward common un- 
derstanding. There are difficulties in all areas, for, 
as the Harvard Report pointed out, college teachers 
are specialists and believe that their function is to 
train other specialists, or, as the late C. Delisle Burns 
put it at the first International Conference on Exami- 
nations (1931), “the best thing professors can think 
of is themselves; they therefore test candidates by 
what are tests of competence for professors, but not 
for bankers or other persons.” 

The area which seems to present the greatest diffi- 
culty in the development of appropriate general 
courses is in the sciences. There is considerable dis- 
cussion about the remolding of the world by science 
and technology, about the importance of scientific 
method, and about scientific humanism or human 
engineering. But this approach touches only the 
surface and does not on the whole go deeply into the 
meaning of the influence of science on the thought 
of the past three centuries. 

It is too often forgotten that philosophy had its 
beginnings in wonder about the natural phenomena 
of the universe, or that later, when the foundations 
of modern science began to be laid, the interest in the 
world of nature was stimulated by the same forces 
that produced the interest in the world of man. The 
earliest scientists and founders of scientific academies 
The separation of the sciences 
from the humanities and other areas of intellectual 


were also humanists. 


endeavor was due to the obscurantism of the univer- 
It was probably fear of opposition from the 
universities and other vested interests that prompted 
Robert Hooke to write that “the business and design 
of the Royal Society is—to improve the knowledge 
of natural things, and all useful Arts, Manufac- 
tures, Mechanick practices, Engynes and Inventions 


sities. 


by Experiment—(not meddling with Divinity, Meta. 
physicks, Moralls, Politicks, Grammar, Rhetorick or 
Logick).” But even in the century when Hooke ap- 
parently approved of this separation, the new devel- 
opments in science and mathematics were already be- 
ginning to exercise a profound influence on _philo- 
sophical thought. 

Nothing is more necessary in a course on science 
as a part of general education than to bring out the 
interplay between the sciences and other areas of 
learning and creative arts. The emphasis on scientific 
method is in itself important but is not new in intel- 
lectual history. Nor is the method the most impor- 
tant contribution that the development of the sciences 
has made to human thought. More important for 
general education would be the inculeation of the idea 
of the interdependence of all human knowledge and 
the interplay between them. Only in this way can 
that compartmentalization of knowledge be broken 
down which has resulted in the notion that for method 
we must look to the sciences and for values to the 
humanities.—I. L. K. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE D. STODDARD TO BE 
INSTALLED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 

ScHOOL AND Society has received an announcement 
of the plans for the installation of George D. Stod- 
dard as the tenth president of the University of IIli- 
nois on May 15 and 16. On the first day professional 
conferences will be held at the university’s colleges 
of Medicine and Dentistry and Pharmacy and the 
School of Nursing in Chieago with a luncheon at the 
Drake Hotel at which Anton J. Carlson, Frank P. 
Hixson professor of physiology, the University of 
Chicago, will be the speaker. 

On the same day there will be an open house, 4 
convocation, and a reception at the university’s Chi- 
eago Undergraduate Division at Navy Pier. The 
speakers at the convocation will be Andrew C. Ivy, 
vice-president, Dr. Stoddard, and Charles Luckman 
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of the class of ’31. At a dinner in the evening the 
speakers will be James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University, and General Omar N. Bradley, ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs. 

The formal installation ceremonies will take place 
on May 16 at Urbana. Dr. Stoddard will speak at 
the morning session. Following a luncheon at the 
Illini Union a symposium on higher education will 
be conducted under the leadership of Coleman R. 
Griffith, provost of the university, and with the fol- 
lowing speakers: Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, the 
University of Chicago; Sir John Orr, director-general, 
UN Food and Agricultural Organization; and Archi- 
bald MacLeish, United States representative on the 
Executive Board of UNESCO. 

A reception and garden party will be held in the 
afternoon at Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, re- 
cently donated to the university by Mr. Allerton. 


THE TUITION PLAN ANNOUNCES 
ITS SECOND STUDY 


At the eighth annual luncheon of the Tuition Plan, 
Ine., held in New York City, February 20, the speak- 
ers were Major Louis E. Lamborn, headmaster, Mc- 
Donogh (Md.) School; Katharine E. McBride, presi- 
dent, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; and William G. 
Avirett, education editor, New York Herald Tribune, 
all of whom spoke on the topic, “Education for All?” 
As on past oceasions, the program was outstanding 
and significant. 

Major Lamborn, in diseussing the role of the pri- 
vate schools, as contrasted with public schools in pro- 
viding edueation for all, stated that these schools have 
not always asserted the leadership of which they are 
capable. Voicing the fear that private schools may 
lose their standing, he said that in every state of the 
Union within the next ten years “there will be legis- 
lation eompelling every independent school to be 
supervised and aceredited by state departments of 
education, and this will be directly traceable from my 
standpoint to our own failure to lead our own group.” 
He also believes that “the future of our independent 
institutions lies largely in the hands of our business 
officers ... and that an institution, financially as well 
as spiritually, should be solvent. If its users are not 
willing to pay the cost, the product has questionable 
value.” In order to insure the continuance of the 
independent school, the schools should “grow in the 
thought that it is the individual child” for whom they 
work. “Competent controlling or determining bodies, 
unbiased and financially immune from personal as- 
sault, should be set up to judge when and where this 
free cultivation shall proceed.” If schools see to it 
that opportunities are offered for the training neces- 
sary to insure leaders equipped and ready for the 
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task ahead, free and independent institutions need 
not disappear from the earth. 

Dr. McBride raised the question of the length of 
compulsory education as a means of providing edu- 
cation for all, which in turn brings up another ques- 
tion regarding youth: “When is it better for an indi- 
vidual to be in school, when is it better for him to be 
on a job?” But here the economic structure of the 
country enters. Is the country ready to offer suffi- 
cient work to young people of 16, 18, or 20? Apart 
from the education of youth past the high-school 
years, there is also the matter, in providing educa- 
tion for all, of setting up courses for older adults 
as well as for young people. “Education beyond high 
school for all who want it means breaking down... 
barriers which have earlier been high. . . . One of 
them is the economic barrier, and that is broken down 
for the first time with the GI Bill.” 

Mr. Avirett stated that in his opinion the most im- 
portant item in the topic under discussion is the final 
question mark, saying that the answer to the ques- 
tion is: ‘We believe profoundly in education for all, 
in theory, and, in fact, are unable or unwilling to 
face the cost.” He doubts if anyone has ever had 
to figure up what the total national cost of educa- 
tion for all would be. Paying the price means more 
than adequate salaries for teachers; it means the total 
cost in terms of plani, equipment, maintenance, ade- 
quate salaries for adequate instruction and adminis- 
tration, as well as the cost of food, clothing, shelter, 
and recreation for the students during the long, non- 
productive years of their training. He recommends 
hard work on the part of the public to pay for edu- 
cation rather than reliance upon legislative panaceas, 
We must either produce more, or waste less, or spend 
for education what we are spending for something 
else in order to insure not only education for all but 
a better education. 

Florence McConnell Rogers, president of the Tui- 
tion Plan, announced that the second research under 
the sponsorship of the plan’s educational research 
fund would be guided by Archibald MacIntosh, vice- 
president, Haverford (Pa.) College. “How to Stay 
in College” has been chosen as a suitable topic to 
follow the first study, “Admission to American Col- 
leges,” by Benjamin Fine, education editor, The New 
York Times, published by Harper and Brothers in 
August, 1946. Mr. MacIntosh’s findings will also be 
published by Harper and Brothers and should be 
ready for distribution in the spring of 1948. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL EXHIBITION 
TO BE HELD IN BELGIUM 


AN international exhibition of modern school mate- 
rials, equipment, and methods will be held in Brussels 
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(Belgium) from June 22 to July 21. The Belgian 
Minister of Education has organized the exhibition 
as part of a campaign of rebuilding and modern- 
izing the schools of the country and the reformation 
of teaching. The aims of the event are as follows: 


To assemble the best current examples of teaching 
equipment. 

To demonstrate the use of this material through the 
systematic equipment of model classrooms... . 

To convey to all teaching personnel the original effort 
of the specialists in this field and their personal view- 
points on the use of their own methods, material, or 
material familiar to them. 

To inform the family, the teaching personnel, and the 
heads of business enterprises especially interested in ap- 
prenticeship techniques about the efficacy of new methods 
of orientation, preselection, and instruction. 

To favor restoring the equipment of damaged schools 
and, with regard to current reforms, to insure the mate- 
rial or technical development of all teaching establish- 
ments. 

To encourage the spirit of enterprise in the firms 
specializing in this field and to favor cultural exchanges 
among those interested. 

To give emphasis to the national interest in educa- 
tional recovery, to the activity of the department of edu- 
cation, and particularly to the program of the Service 
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for Study and Documentation (filming, broadcasting, 
scholastic and vocational orientation, National Youth 
Service, documentation, and funds for scholarships), 


The program will include lectures, visits directed by 
national and foreign leaders, and days and weeks de. 
voted to pedagogy on the various levels of instruction, 

The Belgian Government Information Center is in. 
viting all manufacturers of educational materia] 
(audio-visual instruction, films for training of young 
people, material for technical instruction, and other 
school equipment) to send materials or publicity to 
the Athénée de l’Etat, avenue du Onze Novembre in 
Etterbeek (Brussels). There will be no charge for 
space, but exhibitors will be expected to pay all 
charges of transportation, construction, lay-out, and 
decoration of their stands as well as insurance 
charges. Material will be “cleared through customs 
on the spot” at the Brussels address, and must arrive 
not later than June 15. Firms will be asked to fur- 
nish lists of goods to be exported and copies of trans- 
port bills. These must be addressed to the Ministry 
of Education (Hximadim), 44, rue de Louvain, Brus- 
sels, before May 20. 

For further details write to the Belgian Govern- 
ment Information Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. 





Report on increase in memberships for the week 
ending, April 28: sustaining, 1; active 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JEAN Farr MITCHELL, instructor in English, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed headmistress, Brearley School (610 East 83d 
Street, New York), succeeding Millicent Carey Me- 
Intosh, whose appointment to sueceed Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve as dean, Barnard College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 7, 1946. Miss Mitch- 
ell will assume her new duties in the fall. 

SAMUEL M. Naprit, chairman of the department of 
biology, Atlanta University, has been named dean, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and will as- 
sume this newly created post in September. The fol- 
lowing new trustees were elected to the boards of the 
university and Morehouse and Spelman colleges: 
Harry J. Carman, dean, Columbia College; the Rev- 
erend M. L. King, pastor, Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
Atlanta; Luther Wesley Smith, executive secretary 
of the Board of Education, Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion and American Baptist Publication Society; and 
Mrs. Laurance Rockefeller, New York City. 


Epon L. Jounson, head of the department of 
political science, University of Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed dean, College of Liberal Arts and the Grad- 
uate School, succeeding James H. Gilbert, who retires, 
June 30, as head of the College of Liberal Arts, and 
Howard R. Taylor as head of the Graduate School. 
Samuel N. Dicken, professor, department of geogra- 
phy, University of Minnesota, will become head of the 
department of geology and geography, July 1, upon 
the retirement of Warren D. Smith. Roy C. McCall, 
head of the department of speech, College of the 
Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.), has been appointed head 
of the department of speech and dramatic arts, effec- 
tive July 1, succeeding W. A. Dahlberg, whose ap- 
pointment as acting director was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Socrety, June 6, 1942. Laurence R. Campbell, 
whose appointment as professor of journalism, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, was reported in these 
columns, August 25, 1945, has been named professor 
of journalism. The appointments of Dr. Dicken, Dr. 
McCall and Dr. Campbell are subject to the approval 
of the state board of higher education, according to 
a report sent to ScHoot anp Society under date of 
April 17. 
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DonaLD H. Morrison, of the department of gov- 
ernment, Dartmouth College, has been appointed dean 
of the faeulty to sueceed E. Gordon Bill, who will 
retire, July 1, because of ill health. 


Kren Rarrerty, head of the copy desk, The Balti- 
more Evening Sun, has been appointed director of the 
newly created division of journalism which will open 
in the fall at the University of New Mexico. During 
the summer session (opening June 9) Mr. Rafferty 
will give courses in news writing and feature writing 
and supervise the production of the summer Lobo, the 
university newspaper. Lez L. Haas, head of the de- 
partment of art, will be in charge of the Taos Field 
School of Art of the university (June 16—August 9) 
which will have the following among its visiting in- 
struetors: Osear E. Berninghaus, muralist; Ernest L. 
Blumenschein, landscape artist; Randall Davey, na- 
tionally known painter of Santa Fe; Andrew Dasburg, 
muralist; and Victor Higgins, watercolorist. Enrique 
Montenegro, a member of the department, is the as- 
sistant director of the school. 


Perer Gray, professor of biology, University of 
Pittsburgh, whose appointment as acting head of the 
department was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
May 4, 1946, has now been named head of the depart- 
ment. 


Husert J. MEESSEN AND SAMUEL FREDERIC WILL 
have been appointed to the staff of Indiana Univer- 
sity. Dr. Meessen, associate professor of German, the 
University of Wisconsin, becomes chairman of the 
department of German; Dr. Will, assistant professor 
of Romance languages, University of Illinois, chair- 
man of the department of French and Italian. 


ReinHarp H. Lursy, associate in history, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed to the staff of the 
libraries as bibliographer in American history to 
direct the work of selecting books and library mate- 
rials for a new section of sources of research made 
possible by a gift of $1,509,389 by the late Frederic 
Bancroft, librarian, lecturer, and author. The income 
from the grant, amounting to approximately $38,000 
annually, will be used to expand research facilities. 
The fund will be known as the Edgar A. and Frederic 
Bancroft Foundation. The will provides that 10 per 
cent of the income shal! be reserved and paid an- 
nually, at the diseretion of the University Trustees, in 
the form of a prize to the author of a book or books 
“of distinguished merit and distinction upon the sub- 
ject of American history in its broadest sense, Amer- 
ican diplomacy, or American international relations.” 


Harotp C. WiaasErs, associate professor of physi- 
ology, College of Medicine, University of Illinois, has 
been appointed professor of physiology and pharma- 
cology and head of the department, Albany (N. Y.) 
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Medical College, and will assume his new duties, 
July 1. 


EMILE BEenoit-SMULLYAN, former senior economist 
for the chief of the demobilization-studies section, 
U. S. Department of Labor, has been appointed act- 
ing head of the department of economics, Champlain 
College (Plattsburg, N. Y.). 


ArtTHUR ROSENTHAL, of the department of mathe- 
matics, University of New Mexico, has been appointed 
professor of mathematics, Purdue University, and will 
assume his new post next fall. Dr. Rosenthal, who 
was a member of the Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften until the organization fell under Nazi 
domination, recently accepted an invitation to resume 
his membership. 


Davis Y. PASCHALL, former field representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education for Virginia, has been 
appointed assistant supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Virginia State Department of Public Instruction. 


THE following changes in staff were announced by 
Oberlin College, April 21: Appointments, Milton 
Yinger, associate professor of sociology, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University (Delaware), associate professor of 
sociology; James Rodney Nelson, assistant professor 
of economics, Amherst (Mass.) College, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics; Charles W. Carlston, head of 
the department of geology and geography, St. Law- ; 
rence University (Canton, N. Y.), assistant professor 
of geology and geography; and Kathryn B. King, 
instructor in English. The following have been 
granted leaves of absence for the coming academic 
year: Reuel Frost, associate professor of geology 
and geography; Harold B. Bryson, assistant pro- 
fessor of singing; Raymond W. Bradshaw, college 
physician; and Marguerite Woodworth, dean of wo- 
men, all for one year; Lucius Garvin, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy; Wolfgang Stechow, professor 
of fine arts; H. A. Wooster, professor of economies ; 
and Clarence H. Hamilton, professor of philosophy 
of religion and Christian missions, all for the first 
semester; Paul B. Sears, professor of botany, first 
or second semester; and John Herbert Nichols, di- 
rector of athletics; C. C. W. Nicol, professor of phi- 
losophy; Clarence Ward, professor of the history of 
art; Mrs. J. B. Lytle, associate professor of piano- 
forte; David E. Moyer, professor of pianoforte; 
Arthur W. Poister, professor of organ; Maurice 
Kessler, professor of violin and ensemble; Victor 
Lytle, associate professor of theory; Donald Morri- 
son, assistant professor of violin and music educa- 
tion; Herbert G. May, professor of Old Testament 
language and literature; and Julian S. Fowler, pro- 
fessor of bibliography and librarian, all for the 
second semester. 
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Recent Deaths 


‘Morcan Brooks, professor emeritus of electrical 
engineering, University of Illinois, died, April 23, at 
the age of eighty-six years. Mr. Brooks, who had 
been a practicing engineer (1883-98), had served as 
professor of electrical engineering (1898-1901), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and at the University of Illinois 
(1901-29). 


THe ReEveREND RALPH Kippoo HicKock, president 
emeritus, Western College (Oxford, Ohio), died, April 
24, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Hickock, who 
had held pastorates in the Presbyterian Church in 
Aurora (N. Y.) and New York City (1904-12), had 
served as professor of mathematics (1899-1901), 
Hastings (Neb.) College; director of religious edu- 
cation (1912-14), First Church, Brooklyn; professor 
of Biblical history and literature (1914-31), Wells 
College (Aurora); and president (1931-41), Western 
College. 


CHARLES JACOB SEMBOWER, professor emeritus of 
English, Indiana University, died, April'26, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Dr. Sembower had served as 
assistant in English (1895-97), Cornell University, 
and at Indiana University as instructor in English 
(1892), assistant professor (1897-1903), associate 
professor (1903-09), professor of English (1908-41), 

*and dean of men (1920-41). 


ReBecoa REINHARDT CRAIGHILL, since 1943 head- 
mistress, St. Margaret’s School (Tappahannock, Va.), 
died, April 27, at the age of forty-nine years. 


Coming Events 

A suMMER Theological Institute for ministers and 
laymen will be held in each of the following places: 
Park College (Parkville, Mo.), June 16-21; Whit- 
worth College (Spokane, Wash.), June 24-July 1; 
and Insmont (near Denver), July 8-16. The insti- 
tutes are under the direction of Walter Barlow, Board 
of Christian Education, 808 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, to whom all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed. 


Tue American Society for Engineering Education 
will hold its annual meeting at the University of 
Minnesota, June 17-21. R. J. Robertson, of the uni- 
versity’s department of mechanical engineering, is 
chairman of the Minnesota section of the society 
which is to serve as host at the meeting. 


Other Items 

THE new School of Nursing, Boston University, 
located at 160 Beacon Street, was formally dedi- 
cated, April 30, according to an announcement re- 
leased to the press by Martha Ruth Smith, whose 
appointment as dean of the school, the first woman 
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ever to hold a deanship in the university, was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, August 10, 1946. An 
automobile accident just prior to Miss Smith’s ap- 
pointment in June, 1946, prevented her from assum- 
ing active duty until January 23. Eleanor Page 
Bowen, associate professor of nursing education, 
served as acting dean in the interim. 


Tue W. K. Kellogg Foundation recently made a 
grant of $60,000 to the College of Nursing, Wayne 
University (Detroit), as a result of the state-wide 
study by the Michigan Council on Community Nurs- 
ing. The grant provides for the preparation of in- 
structors in advanced medical, surgical, and public- 
health nursing, as well as for the addition of several 
faculty members to carry on the inservice staff-edu- 
cation programs. 


Education in the Magazines 

Survey Graphic (April) carries an article by Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor, The New York Times, 
entitled “Breakdown in the Schools.” The article is 
based on Dr. Fine’s survey of leading cities, small 
towns, and rural districts across the country. This 
report is a follow-up of his earlier comments in the 
Times. In ScHoou anpD Socrety, January 25, atten- . 
tion was called to the special number of the Survey 
Graphic devoted to a discussion of the topic, “Segre- 
gation.” The magazine announces that there are still 
a few copies of this number available at 60 cents each 
(five for $2.00) and may be obtained by writing im- 
mediately to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3. 


Honors and Awards 

Rosert W. BisHop, dean of men, University of 
Cincinnati, has been given the “occasional distin- 
guished-service award and an accompanying $300 
cash prize’ by Omicron Delta Kappa. The award 
has been made to only six other members of the so- 
ciety since its founding in 1914. The citation de- 
seribes Dr. Bishop as “a scholar recognized in aca- 
demic circles throughout the country, a fine Christian 
gentleman whose philosophy of life sets a high stand- 
ard for the young men associated with him... .” 


Srmmons Couiece (Boston 15) was recently given 
an award by the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion for “the most meritorious public-relations per- 
formance in 1946 in the field of education,” because 
of its new series of guidance publications which pro- 
vide high-school principals and guidance directors of 
schools, colleges, and veterans bureaus with authentic 
and helpful material. Margaret K. Gonyea, registrar, 
represented the college at the presentation of the 
award. 
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Shorter Papers... 





SOME CURRENT TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
IN SWEDEN AND DENMARK 


In Sweden a committee appointed by the govern- 
ment is carrying on a study of education, with the 
thought of recommending certain improvements. This 
committee consists of thirteen citizens, many of whom 
are members of parliament. It has, in addition, be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five expert advisers. It has 
worked for most of the year 1946, and will probably 
continue for some time in the future. 

One of the purposes of this committee is to study 
ways and means of lessening somewhat the number of 
years required for school education. At the present 
time the age of compulsory school attendance is from 
seven to fourteen, though the upper limit is not ob- 
served in all parts of the country. While a small 
number of children may go to private kindergarten 
or nursery school, the great majority do not attend 
school before the age of seven. 

After four years in a primary school, pupils may 
go to a middle school, or they may attend primary 
school for six years before going to middle school. 
About seventy per cent of the children of Sweden re- 
ceive all their day-school education in the primary 
schools. Beyond the middle school is the gymnasium, 
and about fifteen per cent of the boys and girls pro- 
ceed to the gymnasium. At the present time a stu- 
dent graduates from the gymnasium, or senior high 
school, at the age of approximately nineteen years 
and seven or eight months. If he wishes to become 
a medical doctor, he must then spend eight, nine, or 
ten years at the university; to become a teacher in a 
middle school, he must spend five years at the uni- 
versity and one year on probation; while, to qualify 
as a teacher in a gymnasium, he must attend the uni- 
versity for nine or ten years. 

The present desire is to have children start school 
at an earlier age than seven and to have elementary 
and secondary edueation cover a period of about 
twelve years, six in the elementary school, three in the 
middle school and three in the gymnasium. There are 
practical schools for vocational training paralleling 
the middle school. 

An interesting development of 1946 was the estab- 
lishment by the government of a system of scholar- 
ships for secondary-school pupils for the purpose 
of giving country children the same educational op- 
portunity as children in towns and egities have. 
Sweden, with a population of about seven million, is 
prepared to spend 5,000,000 crowns per annum to be 
used for these seecondary-school scholarships, which is 


- 


the equivalent of approximately 18 cents for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. Secondary- 
school pupils with marked ability will receive a 
scholarship of 540 crowns; a crown is worth about 
28 cents. Those who live in the country may receive, 
in addition, an amount up to 500 crowns to pay their 
additional school expenses and to recompense their 
parents for the work they might do if they did not go 
to school. 

There are many other matters to which the com- 
mittee is giving its attention. It is hoped that free 
meals will later be available for pupils in the three 
types of schools, primary, middle, and gymnasium. 
Eventually, it is intended that there shall be a kitchen 
in each school, but several years will be required to 
establish them throughout the country. Free text- 
books are available now in the primary schools, and 
it is hoped that at a later time there may be free texts 
for secondary-school pupils as well. The tendency is 
to establish smaller schools in the future; the aim is 
to have an enrollment of about 600 pupils. In the 
future, English will be studied in the elementary 
schools as a foreign language, commencing in the fifth 
year. A special committee has been appointed to give 
consideration to nursery, kindergarten, and other pos- 
sible types of preschool education. 

A visitor to the schools of Sweden must be im- 
pressed by both the practical and the artistic qualities 
of the buildings, furniture, and equipment. A typical 
classroom is somewhat smaller than is common in most 
American cities. It usually has linoleum on the floor, 
and brightly colored, artistic curtains at the windows. 
The newer buildings have a type of window, which is 
quite common in Sweden, called the “perspective” 
window. It has two glazed sashes secured to the 
frame with side pivots in such a way that it can be 
opened through a half revolution. 

The newer schools have ample provision of teachers’ 
rooms—a staff room, large prineipal’s office, rest 
rooms for teachers, smoking rooms, and sometimes off 
the teachers’ room small, well-lighted rooms for mark- 
ing papers. 

The primary school of Denmark has five classes, 
and from 75 to 80 per cent of the pupils receive their 
complete day-school education in a primary school. 
Some 20 per cent make the break when they are be- 
tween eleven and twelve years of age, and go to either 
a middle school or a practical school for three or four 
years. From the middle school some go to a gymnasium 
for a three-year course, and then to university. 

In the urban districts, the elementary schools are 
large, usually with an enrollment of one thousand to 
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two thousand pupils. It is customary for boys and 
girls to be taught in separate classes, though nearly 
all of the schools have both a boys’ and a girls’ de- 
partment. 

The period of compulsory education begins at the 
commencement of the school year, April 1, in the case 
of children who at that time have reached the age of 
seven years, and it ceases at the end of the school 
year in the ease of children who at that time have 
reached the age of fourteen years. 

In the cities there are special schools and classes 
for physically and mentally handicapped children. 
Backward pupils are segregated at the end of the first 
grade of the elementary school, and then are taught 
in Repetition Classes. There are reading classes for 
those who have difficulty in reading, observation 
classes for nervous children, and speaking classes for 
children with an impediment in speech. There are 
also special schools or classes for pupils who are 
partially deaf, and for those with defective eyesight. 

One of the chief problems in Denmark is to bring 
rural education up to the standard of urban eduea- 
tion. Attempts are being made to enforce more 
strietly regular attendance for all children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen. In future, all rural 
schools must have a gymnasium and showers, and they 
must provide woodwork rooms, home-economies facili- 
ties, a library, and an athletic field, the latter to be 
used by the young people of the neighborhood during 
the evenings. These facilities are not yet available 
in all Denmark, but progress is being made toward 
the ideal of having equal school advantages for rural 
and urban children. 

Probably the best-known feature of Danish educa- 
tion is the folk high schools. These were started in 
1844, and are private, residential schools. There are 
now between fifty and sixty of them, with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 6,000. The usual courses are 
a three-months summer course for girls, and a five- 
months winter course for boys. Most boys and girls 
take one course only, and do not repeat. The majority 
of the students are eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
and ninety per cent of them come from the country. 
There is no fixed course of study—usually history, 
literature, government, languages, gymnastics, songs, 
handwork are taught. Frequently, leaders in polities 
and other walks of life address the students. Con- 
siderable freedom is observed in the management of 
these schools as well as in the course of study. The 
head may appoint any one he wishes as a teacher. The 
purpose is to enrich life and add to its culture. The 
intention is not to take these young people from their 
work, but to send them back awakened and enriched 
with a wider outlook on life. 
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The government gives a grant to these schools, 
The student pays a fee, usually 115 crowns a month 
for food, lodging, and instruction, and about 20 crowns 
extra for books. 

The folk-high-school idea has spread to other fields, 
There are twenty-five agricultural high schools which 
have arisen as a result of this movement. They are 
private and residential and offer short courses. Their 
aim is to make better citizens and better farmers, 
There are six or seven such schools for children of 
small holders—that is, farmers with ten to fifteen acres 
of land—and these schools teach them to get better 
results from small farms and to be better citizens. 
There are a few schools similar to these for young 
artisans. 

Many graduates of the folk high schools have be- 
come local leaders, and they spread ideas of citizen- 
ship and co-operation. They are credited with popu- 
larizing co-operative stores. 

In these days of interest in teachers’ salaries, it 
might be noted that the salaries of elementary-school 
teachers in Copenhagen, a city with a population of 
more than one million, are not so high as those in a 
typical American city. They range from approxi- 
mately 4,150 to 6,900 crowns for grade teachers in 
the elementary schools. (A Danish crown is worth 
about 25 cents.) There are six increases, at intervals 
of three years each. 

It is stipulated that elementary-school teachers shall 
work 36 hours a week, but those who have reached 
the age of fifty-five teach only 33 hours, and after 
reaching the age of sixty they teach only 30 hours a 
week, 

The pension scheme for teachers of Denmark, how- 
ever, is excellent. A teacher may be pensioned after 
28 years of service after the age of thirty-five, that 
is, at the age of sixty-three. He then receives a pen- 
sion equal to 42/60 of the salary he was receiving at 
the time of retirement. If a superannuated teacher 
dies before his wife, the widow receives 1/3 of his 
pension for the remainder of her life. If a teacher 
dies in service, after reaching the age of thirty-five, 
his widow receives 1/3 of his salary at the time of 
his death for the remainder of her life, or until she 
remarries, this pension to be granted on condition 
that the widow was not more than twenty years 
younger than her husband. 

If a Canadian or American teacher receiving a sal- 
ary of $3,000 were to retire at the age of sixty- 
three under conditions which prevail in Denmark, his 
pension would be $2,100 per annum; if after a few 
years he were to die, his widow would receive a pen- 
sion of $700 a year for the remainder of her life. 
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If a teacher at any age above thirty-five were to die 
while still in service at a $3,000 a year salary, his 
widow would receive $1,000 a year for the remainder 
of her life. 

The teacher in Denmark contributes to the pension 
fund five per cent on certain items which go to make 
up his salary. There are five considerations in making 
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up the salary of a teacher, and the teacher’s contri- 
bution amounts approximately to a levy of three and 
one third per cent on his complete salary. The Gov- 
ernment ¢ontributes eight per cent to the fund. 
C. C. GotpRING 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Comment and Criticism... 





ABOUT EDITORS 

Or editors who do not acknowledge receipt of manu- 
seripts, or answer letters in regard to them, I am too 
proud to speak further. I feel likewise about those 
who for inscrutable reasons keep manuscripts behind 
iron curtains for months, even years. 

There is no comfort to an author in being told that 
criticism of rejected articles is not offered because of 
the large number of such efforts received. Let the 
editor say nothing at all rather than offer reasons for 
failure to comment. And let him not imply on neatly 
worded forms that nonaecceptanee is no reflection upon 
the value of the paper. The reality of such reflection 
is usually only too evident. 

Sometimes comes the assertion: “not in line with the 
policy of our publication.” But statement of the exact 
nature of that policy is seldom vouchsafed, and a 
study of the periodicals involved is in this regard not 
always enlightening. 

The suggestion that the editor already has in hand 
all possible commitments for months to come and is 
returning a manuscript so that it may have an earlier 
opportunity elsewhere cannot but appear a disingen- 
uous evasion. Writers are uniformly reconciled to 
delays, and send manuscripts where they prefer to see 
them printed. They are willing to wait for ultimate 
propitiousness. And the editor knows this full well. 

From the standpoint of liberality of view editors, 
being human, must vary widely. A professedly par- 
tisan periodical will naturally not allow articles that 
tear into its fabric. A religious journal will not enter- 
tain arguments for atheism. But editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers that pretend to be organs of 
general opinion have not the privilege of telling an 
author that his contribution is not important or 
timely just because they do not think it is so, or that 
such and such a point is not proved because their 
preconceived opinions stand unreversed. 

William C. Bagley was an extraordinarily popular 
editor with thousands, largely, I think, because he 
permitted items to come in that must have made him 
wince. Variety and clashing of opinion acted upon 


readers like an invigorating tonie and made ScHOOL 
AND Society one of the most widely read of educa- 
tional magazines. 


An editor may comment as he sees fit upon a printed 
paper, or he may note that a given contribution does 
not express the sentiment of editor or management 
and invite reactions from readers. This means that, 
in order to please a varied reading and contributing 
clientéle, as well as to relieve himself of unnecessary 
irritation, he is maintaining at every turn a sense of 
humor and does not imagine it his function to build an 
intellectual and moral structure around himself. 

The foregoing remarks, offered as a well-meant con- 
tribution to the cause of journalistic progress, was 
denied publication by an editor with the words “Thank 
you for letting us see this article. I am sorry that it 
doesn’t suit us,” and a postseript: “I hope I’m an apt 
pupil.” If he had only Jeft out the “thanks,” and 
the “sorrow”! 

A mark of “perfect,” or a close equivalent thereto, 
I do hereby confer upon the Writer’s Digest. That 
publication has a full page of prepared “rejection” 
reasons, sixteen in number, such as: “Too long for its 
own weight,” “Undistinguished. Lacks a feeling for 
the mot juste... ,” “Correct as far as your experi- 
ence goes. There is more to the story,” and so forth. 
Almost all conceivable eventualities are covered. Here 
is a procedure that could well be adopted by all 
periodicals and newspapers in any way dependent 
upon material from the contributing public. 


A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD COLLEGE, ATHENS, W. VA. 
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ADLER, ALFRED (translation by Walter Béran Wolfe). 
Understanding Human Nature. Pp. 286. Greenberg: 
Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York 22. 1946. 

First published in 1927, the present publication contains a 
new introduction by Leland E. Hinsie, professor of psy- 
chiatry, Columbia University. 





a 
BENEDICT, RuTH. Race: Science and Politics. Pp. 206. 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York. 1947. $2.50. 


This book was first published in 1940. The present revised 
edition includes “The Races of Mankind” by Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., MARY MELROSE WILLIAMS, AND 
GLENN O, BLoueH. Discovering Our World.  Illus- 


trated in color. Book One, for Grade 4. Pp. 224. 
$1.48. Book Two, for Grade 5. Pp. 256. $1.52. 


Scott Foresman and Company. 1947. 
Book Three of these basic studies in science will be pub- 
lished in the summer. 
eo 
Building China’s Tomorrow. Pp. 16. Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 1947. 
A handbook of information on the Christian colleges in 
China, 
od 
CANT, R. G. University of St. Andrews. 
Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. 
8/6. 
Traces the history of this university from medieval times. 
a 


Coon, Horace. Columbia: Colossus on the Hudson. Pp. 

388. E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 1947. $4.50. 
The first volume in the American College and University 
Series which interprets the history of leading institutions 
with emphasis on the personalities who have contributed to 
their development. Indexed. 


Pp. xii + 156. 
1946. 


° 
COWEN, PHitip A, ‘‘A Study of Factors Related to Col- 
lege Attendance in New York State.’’ Bulletin, No. 
1329. Pp. 84. University of the State of New York 
Press. 1946. 
e 
CROMWELL, R. FLOYD, AND MoRGAN D. PARMENTER. Oc- 
cupations Course. Unit No. 1, ‘‘You and Your Fu- 


ture.’’ Pp. 48. Unit No. 2, ‘‘Exploring Occupa- 
tions.’’ Pp. 56. Unit No. 3, ‘‘Suecess in the World 
of Work.’’ Pp. 48. Guidance Publishing Company, 


Ltd., Toronto, Canada: distributed by the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 1947. 
$0.45; quantity rates. 

o 
Suggestions to the Teacher of Occupations. 
Guidance Publishing Company, Ltd.: dis- 


Pp. 16. 
Psychological Corporation. 1947. 


tributed by the 
$0.10. 

a 

Cumulative Catalog of Library of Congress Printed Cards. 

Pp. 71. The Library of Congress, Washington 25. 
1947. 
The first issue of a new publication which may effect con- 
siderable saving of time and money to American libraries 
in their daily operations. 

e 


WINFIELD D. ARMENTROUT, AND 


GANDERS, HArrRy &., 
Introduction to Philosophy of 


LAWRENCE G. THOMAS. 


Education (A Syllabus). Pp. 82. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. 1947. $1.00. 
2 

GAYRE, G. R. Italy in Transition. Pp. 254, Faber and 


Faber, Ltd., London. 1946. 12/6. 
A book composed of extracts from the author’s daily journal 
dealing with conditions in Sicily and Italy. 

* 


GREGG, ALICE H. China and Educational Autonomy. 
Pp. 285. Syracuse University Press. 1946. $3.00. 
Discusses the changing role of the Protestant educational 
missionary in China, 1807-1937. Appendix, bibliography, 
and index. 
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GUTHRIE, DouacLaAs. A History of Medicine. Illustrated, 
Pp. 448. J.B. Lippincott. 1946. $6.00, 
An interesting presentation of the progress of medicine 
with emphasis on important periods. 

a 


Kitson, Harry D. JI Find My Vocation. 
Pp. 278. McGraw-Hill. 1947. $1.80. 
Third edition, first published in 1937; contains up-to-date 
material which takes into account recent changes, develop- 
ments, and trends. 


Illustrated, 


KNIGHT, EpGAR W., AND AGATHA Boyp ADAMs (editors), 
The Graduate School Research and Publications. Pp, 
461. University of North Carolina Press. 1946, 
$4.00. 

One of the Sesquicentennial publications, describing the 
university’s facilities for the promotion of research and 
publication. 

ca 

Morgan, Joy ELMER (arranged by). The American 
Citizens Handbook, Pp. 637. NEA. 1946. 

First published in 1941 under the Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann Fund for the Citizenship Committee of the NEA 
the present United Nations edition should be a valuable 
book for teachers and principals in elementary and high 
schools. 

oe 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Pp. 608. Columbia University Press. 1947. - $5.00. 
Selected papers from the 73rd annual meeting at Buffalo 
(N. Y.), May 19-23, 1946. 

_ 

REINHOLD, MEYER. Essentials of Greek and Roman Clas- 
sics: A Guide to the Humanities. Pp. 327. Barron’s 
Educational Series, Inc., 37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 
10. 1946. $1.25. 

Analyzes the masterpieces of literary art which reveal a 
close relation to life, showing how they emerge from con- 
crete historical environments. Indexed. 


° 
ROBERTS, CLARENCE N. History of the Uniwersity of 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 1871-1946. 
Pp. 120. University of Missouri. 1946. 


STREBEL, RALPH F. Education—Keystone of Peace. Pp. 
209. Syracuse University Press. 1947. $3.00. 
Suggests a unified community educational process concen- 
trated on the removal of the tensions that develop in a 
democratic society. 

” 

Swirt, FLercHer Harper. The Athenian Ephebic Oath 
of Allegiance in American Schools and Colleges. Pp. 
v+29. Publications in Education, Vol. II, No. 1. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. 1947. $0.50. 

e 

THURSTONE, L. I. Multiple Factor-Analysis, 
University of Chicago Press. 1947. $7.50. 
A development and expansion of “The Vectors of Mind” by 
the same author. 


Pp. 535. 


. 
Today’s Children—Tomorrow’s Leaders. Illustrated. 
Pp. 15. International Children’s Emergency Fund, 


United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 1947. 
This fund was created by a resolution passed, December 11, 
1946, by the General Assembly of the UN. 


UticH, Ropert (editor). Three Thousand Years of 
Educational Wisdom. Pp. 614. Harvard University 
Press. 1947. $6.50. 
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